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Tue FATHER OF THE PROFESSION. 


The oldest veterinary graduate on the Register is 
Mr. Joseph Gamgee of Edinburgh. He was born with 
the century, and passed many years of his life in Italy. 
He will be best remembered for his work on the foot of 
the horse. Thirty years ago Mr. Gamgee delivered 
lectures at the New Veterinary College on this subject, 
wrote to The Field and other journals, contributed a long 
series of papers to The Veterinary Review, and in season 
and out of season was constantly pushing his views on 
the existing malpractices of horse-shoeing. At that time 
he was alone in his ideas, but now every rational man 
has adopted the principles he enunciated. His book on 
“ The Horse’s Foot and Lameness ” contains the summary 
of his researches, and though now it all seems to be 
general knowledge, thuse who remember the curious 
practices existing at the time or who will compare cop- 
temporary beoks may recognise the author of a great 
advance, 

It is proposed to mark the services of the veteran by 
some testimonial, and the following circular has been 
issued, which we have much pleasure in publishing. 


20 Guapsmurr Roap, 
Hieueate, Lonpon, N. 


November 23rd, 1893. 
Dear Sir, 

We desire to remind you that Mr. Joseph Gamgee is now 
the Father of the Veterinary Profession. He was born the 
first year of this century, obtained his diploma in 1824 and 
still resides in Edinburgh, where his earliest efforts as a 
teacher were in connection with the New Veterinary College. 

When Professor John Gamgee initiated the independant 
a which did so much for veterinary education, his 
rg ably seconded his efforts, devoting himself tc the 
— y of the dietetic diseases of the horse, and the physiology 
aay of the foot. His labours on these subjects 
we an era in veterinary science, and probably con- 
the more to reform in the management of horses and 

ig > shoeing than any event of the century. 
an 2 nm Gamgee is now bed-ridden at 93 years of age, 
wail ran lovingly cared for by his accomplished daughter, 
ters oubtless be comforted and gratified in his declining 
re hin, ae token of the high esteem and veneration felt 
pe: y members of that profession for which he worked 
— such singleness of purpose. 
contribute will be glad to receive and acknowledge any 
vou ons sent to him at the above address, and to add 
“ Name to the acting Committee. 
We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
WuuuMm Doevr. 
Wuuum Honrtine. 


——_ __.. 


V 
ETERINARY APPOINTMENTS AT THE CAPE. 


T 
we cingrmmment of the Cape of Good Hope, a short 
Beons for ; mined to appoint four veterinary sur- 
applications yin Cape Colony. Somewhere about 80 
Want, and th resulted from the announcement of the 
Messrs, M ro nee ete resulted in the appointment of 
ad R: w sa J. W. Crowhurst, H. A. Pattison 
: on. All of these gentlemen had the 


reference and we believe the Cape authorities will 





be well satisfied with the way in which these gentlemen 
perform their duties. 

There is already a chief veterinary surgeon at Cape 
Town—Mr. Duncan Hutcheon—who is well known in 
this country, avd a bacteriologist who achieved con- 
siderable reputation in Edinburgh before he went to 
South Africa. With such a strong staff the diseases of 
stock in the Colony should soon be well under control. 


Our CoLonriaL MEMBERS. 


It would be well if other colonies gave such apprecia- 
tion to the veterinarian as is bestowed upon him by the 
Cape Government. (fficial recognition is always follow- 
ed by private patronage, and when once stockowners 
have experience of the qualified man they soon learn to 
properly estimate the services of a quack at their true 
value. When, on the contrary, official patronage is be- 
stowed upon the unqualified to the neglect of the quali- 
fied, as in some unfortunate colonies we have a state of 
affairs in which the veterinarian is more or less lost to 
the district. No M.R.C.V.S. with self-respect will put 


himself in competition with the untrained empiric unless . 


he have a fair chauce of demonstrating his superiority. 
When public offices are bestowed upon men destitute of 
scientific training, theless enlightened stockowner jumps 
to the conclusion that a diploma is of no value, and that 
if his superior authorities prefer a quack he may safely 
follow their example. The English speaking countries 
of the world may fairly be looked upon as a wide field for 
the talents of our graduates. The Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeous owes a duty tw all its graduates, 
and any efforts of the colonial veterinarian for social 
and professional recognition should be supported by our 
Council. On another page we print an article seut us 
suggesting how such aid may be given, and we warmly 
accept most of the plan there laid down. We must not 
attempt too much, but the very reasonable programme 
drawn up by ourcorrespondent deserves the most serious 
consideration of our representative body. 





THOMAS SANGSTER. 


The death is ‘aunounced of Mr. Thomas Sangster. 
M.R.C.V.S. on the 28th inst. at Kennington Park Road, 
His diploma is dated May, 1861, and his practice was 
chiefly in the City of London. Mr. Sangster was a Com- 
mon Councilman of the City, and took a prominent part 
as a citizen of that wonderful hive of industry. To his 
friends his decease will be no surprise as a cardiac affec- 
tion has threatened him for some time past. His loss 
will be widely felt, for he conducted a very extensive 
practice and was a genial active man. In the City Mr. 
Sangster distinguished himself by resuscitating one of 
the very oldest orders, that of St. Rehere, and re-estab- 
lishing a very ancient charitable body. He leaves a widow 
and one son. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


HORSE BREEDING IN FRANCE. 
By Vet.-Major Ines Marruews, (Royal Horse Guards) 
From a Report to the Intelligence Department. 





Oricin or Haras. 


The haras date their origin from feudal times, 
when the barons kept large establishments of brood 
mares and stallions for the production of the war 
horse. Since the crusades, Arab stallions of high 
caste have been almost continuously imported. The 
decimation of the French nobility at Crécy and Agin- 
court, as well as the ruin. involved by the disastrous 
wars during the reign of Charles VI., caused horse 
breeding to be neglected. Under Louis XI. the lords 
of the manor kept stallions and mares, rearing a large 
number of horses. As, however, power passed from 
the hands of the barons to the Crown, the mainten- 
ance of their haras was no longer a personal obliga- 
tion, and when Cardinal Richlieu finally destroyed 
their authority, they abandoned their lands, and 
drew nearer the court. Committed to the care of 
stewards, these establishments declined, and with 
them the renowned breed of war horse. In the 
reign of Louis XIII., the troops werepaid and cavalry 
mounted at the expense of the king. No authentic 
documents exist to show what became of the haras 
at this period, and the difficulties of the « remount ”’ 
experienced by the king were increased under Louis 
XIV., who realized the necessity for instituting State 
haras. 

By a Decree of Council, 18th October, 1665, stal- 
lions purchased abroad were distributed throughout 
the provinces of the realm. If the writings of the 
time are to be relied on the haras were scarcely as 
successful as could be desired, a fate often attending 
newly-started institutions. Other decrees completed 
the measures taken by Colbert, their founder. These 
State efforts, made under Louis XIV., produced 
good results, quaintly attributed by one writer to the 
exertions made by the courtezans from their anxious- 
ness to please the king, and no less to the remunera- 
tive results of horse breeding. The resources thus 
created were depleted by continual war, and the 

difficulty in remounting during the war 1688-1700 

caused a hundred million franes to be spent out of 

the country, and it was not till 1717 that material 
improvement took place, under the regency of the 

Duke of Orleans, who, having seen the difficulty of 

procuring horses, directed attention to the haras 

which had been neglected during the war. 


Directorate or Haras. 


From 1764 to 1789 the administr ti 
“= confided to four directors. — 
t is noted in the records of the haras that i 
numbers of stallions were bought. in Holbein wage 
produced indifferent stock, and French breeders assert 
that roaring was introduced into the Norman breed 
by them. In 1784, Prince de Lambese imported 20 





English hunter and harness sires, but using the best 
mares to mount the establishment of the king, only 
employed the broken-down and worn out mares for 
breeding ; but for the revolution, 1789, he would have 
increased the number of English brood mares at the 
haras. 

With the reinstitution of the haras in 1806 advan- 
tage was taken of the lesson taught by experience, 
and the direction of the haras was given io the 
Minister of the Interior, which besides being an 
economy, produced uniformity. But dependent on 
politics the change of administration was frequent, 
and measures adopted by one were too often entirely 
changed by the successor, which resulted in the loss 
of time end money. 

The haras were put to a severe test as to their 
capacity for production by the invasion of 1815, which 
arrested their improvements and necessitated a re- 
construction in 1816, still under the Minister of the 
Interior. In 1829 a new attempt at improvement 
was made, and a commission, presided over by the 
Duke Escars, appointed to investigate the horse 
breeding of the country, make known its needs, and 
the means necessary to produce them. But the 
expedition to Algiers took away the president, and 
subsequent events prevented it completing its labour. 
The reduction of the money voted by this time some- 
what crippled the haras, nevertheless in 1834 the use 
of English thoroughbred horses were decided on to 
improve the breed of the heavier classes, as their 
blood had already improved the lighter ones, though 
the theory of the superiority of the English thorough- 
bred was received with doubt and reluctance by the 
breeders. After a brilliant period the haras again 
became the subject of discussion in 1848, and were 
restricted in their sphere of, action by the Decree of 
1852. Large importations’of Jrorses have been made 
from time to time, as fashion dictated, from Ger- 
many, from England, or from Hungary; the 
present day these wholesale importations are dis- 
couraged. 

Haras or Pry. 

The haras of Pin, founded shortly after the death 
of Louis XIV., was formerly known as aras 
d’Hiemes or d’Exmes. Its grounds extended a 
league and a half in length and # league 1m ore# th. 
The stables were built in 1714, and the on 
1735 ; its products were excellent, and the five “a 
partments L’Orne, L’Eure, La Calvados, ye 
Inférieure and La Manche produced from 1° 
1800 horses annually, at an average price 0 ais 
francs (£24). The greater number being — 
the neighbourhood of Alengon (Orne). ee 
used in the royal stud, the military establishmen’ 
the king, and by cavalry of all arms. | The haras “4 
supplied stallions for other parts of France. 





‘ mousill 

The royal haras, in Normandy and eee 
possessed before the revolution 80 to 90 stal fe Ps 
Norman and half foreign, covering 000 
mares annually. 

Deprived of their pastures, 
first three years of the Republi 
depot for remounts. »ni}dings 

th 1806 Napoleon repurchased all the build 


yi ad 
which were sold in th 


c, the haras 
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and pastures, and established there 10 Norman stal- | which will ensure that the candidate for the diploma 
lions, 23 from Mecklembourg and Holstein, as well | shall possess real practical knowledge in this depart- 
as some English mares, which, it is recorded, were | ment. In human medicine the subject of obstetrics 
not readily accliinatized, and their first foals were of | occupies such an important position that in order to 
little value. ensure that the student shall possess a practical 
In 1814, the haras mares and foals were sold for | knowledge of it, he must produce certificates of hav- 
want of funds, and there were no mares till 1818, | ing attended a specified number of cases of midwifery. 
when it was determined to buy thorough and half-! In our profession for obvious reasons this would not 
bred English and some Norman mares. | be practicable, but the nearest approach to it would 
In 1830 the haras possessed 70 to 80 stallions, | be to compel the student to serve. a pupilage with a 
covering from 2300 to 8800 mares annually. | practitioner in a country district, where he would 
The foregoing gives a brief outline of the history of | have an opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquain- 
the haras. To-day they consist of depdts for the | ted with the many practical details which can only be 
national stallions carefully selected with regard to} learned by actual work. 
conformation and soundness, and employed to cover| We are all aware of how little value lectures and 
at nominal fees the mares of private individuals. An| text books are in these and many other subjects 
exception to this rule is the experiment now being | without praciical teaching, and the impossibility of 
made at Pin, where six heavy Percheron mares are | acquiring the latter in cities, where as a rule little 
rearing foals by Arab sires, at present six months | cattle practice is done. It may be said that cattle 
old, and symmetrical beyond expectation. This ex-| practice and obstetrics are departments in which 
periment is being made with a view to introducing | there is genuine hard work and little remuneration, 
some blood into this excellent. breed as well as, if | this we cannot deny, but we must be cognizant of the 
possible, to change its colour from grey, so as to| fact that unless the young graduate is able to show 
render it more generally useful for military pur- | his superiority to the unqualified man in this line, 
poses. the latter will always be found to exist and take many 
The large American demand during the past 10 | a fee out of his pocket, which in the ever-increasing 
years, and the enormous prices given, have led to the | competition of the present day cannot be regarded as 
Percheron being produced only in its heaviest class, | a trivial matter. 
and there is now a great dearth of the lighter class, Of course with regard to students from the coun- 
so well known as the Percheron ‘ postier.”’ try who have been accustomed to the care and 
Efforts for improvement and cultivation of the | management of animals a different state of affairs 
breed can only be controlled or directed by the State | would exist, but we are now referring to those from 
on the sire’s side, and hence the inducements which | the town, who know little or nothing of farm stock. 
are held out for the. amelioration of the mares. We have seen instances where a young graduate had 
These consist of State premiums at concours, plates | given up a case of obstetrics as hopeless and where an 
for trotting, flat races, and steeplechases, as well as | unqualified manhad come that way and delivered the 
the large annual demand for the army, which in | animal with success. To those who intend practising 
peace amounts to between 7000 and 8000 horses. |in towns or who have a practice ready made to step 
lo he officers of the haras advise owners as to stal- | into, such occurrences may seem trivial matters, but 
Ps most suitable for their mares, advice which is | it is very different with those who have to take every 
in _— when owners desire to produce cart foals | case that comes, and perhaps whose success in a dis- 
7 ry of their being more speedily marketable, re- | trict may largely depend on a skilful manipulation of 
Sardless of the suitability of the dams. a difficult case of obstetrics in either the cow or 
(To be continued.) mare. 
- The study of cattle pathology requires extensive 
‘ practical opportunities, and there is a large field in 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CATTLE PATHO- “— portion of it for proficiency and penayrennt: 
LOGY AND OBSTETRICS It is of immense importance to stoc owners, who 
By F . aed ‘are gradually commencing to appreciate the value of 
y E. Waris Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. scientific and prattical work in this department, and 
to prefer the services of the qualified man to those of 
the ignorant empiric. But stockowners and farmers 
are as a rule shrewd men, and they can very quickly 
determine whether the young graduate really under- 
village ig stands the diseases and conditions which he professes 
ling faxes evident that his so-called skill is fast - he or of a os fH a le widing _ 
with those who used to have implicit | #°!@! nature derived from books or lectures. 


faith in j 

eed This being the case it is necessary that The pupilage system seems the only real means of 
Subjects Rs should attach great importance to the | ensuring a proper amount of practical knowledge, and 
Which ay Cattle pathology and obstetrics, both of |in the present course of necessary collegiate study 
men, **tensively poached on by unqualified | there should be no difficulty in arranging it. 

Now that th Bacteriological and other scientific studies we all 

Wee, it ig Council has adopted the four years | appreciate in a proper degree, but there is a danger 
Should be Tational to expect that more attention | that they may be regarded as of superior importance 
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of the ny districts in the present day the services 


stoe Se inary surgeon are far more availed of by 
although we and farmers than in past years, and 
we find the empiric still at work in every 





Paid to these subjects, and means adopted | to the practical details of professional work. 
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The new matriculation examination and the four 
years course are wonderful strides in the progress of 
the profession, and what is needed to produce the 
acme of perfection is a similar change with regard to 
practical teaching and requirements. 








SUGGESTIONS RE COLONIAL VETERINARY 
PRACTITIONERS. 





The legislative bodies in British Colonies are prac- 
tically independent of the home government, and any 
regulations for improving the position of veterinary 
practitioners must be adopted by the Colonial 
Authorities. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
might be induced to bring the matter officially to the 
notice of the Colonial Authorities if good cause can 
be shown for his action. The veterinary practitioners 
in the different colonies must aid the movement by 
showing their law-makers what disadvantages now 
obtain, and what advantages may be expected to 
result from legislation. It is believed that no colony 
could be induced to grant any monopoly of veterinary 
practice to a class, and no such monopoly is desired. 
It is also believed that any legislature, if convinced 
of the evils of quackery, would be willing to abate 
them by encouraging skilled men. The untrained 
practitioner of medicine and surgery, whether applied 
to man or animals, does great harm. Pain and 
suffering are not alleviated as they might be, loss of 
stock is inevitable. Contagious diseases are not 
prevented and stamped out as they may be by the 
aid of science and trained officers. Rule of thumb 
and routine practice go on without alteration, and no 
learned experts are forthcoming to advise on the 
daily management of animals and thus assist agricul- 

tural progress and national economy. 

At present a resident in the Colonies has no means 
of distinguishing a quack from a qualified man, and 
is freely misled by assumed qualifications and wilfully 
untrue advertisements. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has a 
responsible duty to all its graduates, and having 
secured a firm legal position for its members at home 
should now do what it can for those abroad. The 
greater the unity between us the better, providing no 
individual liberty is unnecessarily interfered with. 
Our Council might well take the initiative in ap- 
Wm the authorities and in adducing evidence to 
show. 

(a) How the stock owner is misled. 

(b) The danger to animals from improper treat- 
ment. 

(ec) The danger to men and animals resulting 
from the promiscuous use and sale of poisons ‘by 
ignorant people. 

(d) The natural reluctance of skilled veterinarians 
to attempt competition in practice with an unlimited 
number of self-taught practitioners who are per- 

: er to assume any title or status they may care to 

(e) The economic value to an 
trained and selected veterinary seuhescionds hee 

They might then submit to the Colonial Office the 


1. That no person be permitted to use the title 
‘“‘ veterinary surgeon ’’’ or the word “ veterinary” in 
any calling unless he shall previously be registered 
as such on a register made and kept for the purpose. 
2. That a Veterinary Board be appointed to form 
such Register, and that no person shall be regristered 
unless he has obtained a diploma from some recog- 
nised British or Colonial Veterinary College or 
School. 

8. That all persons who have been, for a conse- 
cutive period of five years previous to the formation 
of the Board, practising the art of veterinary sur- 
gery shall be registered if approved by the Board. 

4, That the Board may by examination determine 
the fitness of any other person, and on approval con- 
fer the privilege of registration. 

5. That offences against the Act be punishable by 
fine or imprisonment on conviction in a court of 
summary jurisdiction. 

If some such clauses as are here suggested were 
considered and properly framed by the R.C.V.S., they 
might be printed and submitted to the Home and 
Colonial Authorities, unless it is thought expedient 
to first submit them to practitioners in each colony. 
It only remains to be clearly stated that no dicta- 
tion, only advice and assistance, is offered by the 
profession at home. 








\ A NEW SUTURE NEEDLE. 





I have great pleasure in forwarding 
you a description of a new suture needle. 


It was made for me by Messrs. Arnold 
& Sons, twelyé months ago, and I have 
used it since Sil every satisfaction. lt 
1 will he seen from the cut : — 

(1) That it offers no rough edges ol 
any part of its surface when threaded 80 
that it travels through the skin qui 
easily. 

(2) That it is comparative 
thread and affords no chance © 
suturing material breaking off and 
coming fixed in the shaft of the needle. 

(8) And that it entirely wate 
with the necessity for having ® ne the 
fit evactly the suturing material, eo 
needle will take material of varyls 
thicknesses. ~ co 

They may be obtained of different : : 
from Messrs. Arnold & Sons, the ™ 

H. Cavrron RES; 
Student, R.V.C., Camden Town 





ly easy 
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ARNOLD & SONS LONDON 
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Authority the spread of glanders 1n the ¢ ni 9 enforce 
the Local Authority will ask for pe they already 
sanitary conditions in stables. This powo™ |” the citf 
have in connection with byres. In weg» Janders this 

seventy horses have been slaughtered for # 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





A meeting of the Association was held at the Bell 
Hotel, Derby, on the afternoon of Tuesday, November 
14th, the president (T. H. Merrick, Esq., of Northamp- 
ton) occupying the chair. There were also present, 
F. W. Wragg, Esq., (president R.C.V.S.) Capt. Russell, 
Messrs. Olver, Trigger, Green, Gooch, Huband, W. Car- 
less, Malcolm, Kenyon, Abell, Coe junr., Smith, Bayley, 
8. W. Martin, Rossell, etc. 

It was announced that the hon. sec. (H. J. Dawes, Esq., 
of West Bromwich) was unable to be present through 
indisposition, and in his regrettable absence Mr. Malcolm 
officiated in the capacity. : 

Mr. Matcoum first read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing which were signed and confirmed, after which some 
correspondence was laid before the meeting. 

Letters regretting inability to be present were received 
from Sir Henry Simpson, Professors McCall, M’ Fadyean 
and Macqueen ; Dr. Fleming, Messrs. Dawes, Blakeway, 
Perrins, Hodgkinson, Grasby, Barling, W. S. Carless, 
and Crowhurst. 

Mr. OLveR nominated as a member of the Association, 
Mr. John Thomas Abell, of Derby, and the PREsIDENT 
nominated Mr. Alex. E. Bayley, Matlock green. 

The PrestpENT then proposed, in accordance with a 
notice contained on the agenda, that Professor Macqueen, 
of London, be elected an honorary associate of the 
Association. 

Mr. Matcotm seconded and observed that if they 
could only get Prof. Macqueen with their Association, it 
would greatly add to the interest of their discussions. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

_ Onthe motion of Mr. Wragg, seconded by Mr. Huband 
it was resolved that the Treasurer be authorised to pay 
outstanding accounts to the 3lst December next. 


FOOT NOTES. 
By T. H. Husanp, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Presipent and GENTLEMEN, 
_ One of the chief objects of such an Association as this 
is that there should be a free interchange of ideas and 
experiences to the mutual henefit of its members, and 
eee it happens that one of the least qualified and 
Perr ar. of our number is requested by the presiding 
a aoe a paper upon something or other, with a 
ree 0 . tain from the more able and better experienced 
of ee ets much invaluable information which wouid 
sre ~ Temain unknown to the profession. Such is 
Notes ” ion to-day, gentlemen, and in selecting, ‘‘ Foot 
yelidion we, notes I hope they will prove effectual in 
can on} § Aarmonious and profitable discussion, for if I 
piveent pip en the right notes, doubtless everyone 
place a subj something to tell us upon so common- 
sen tai My short experience of these meetings 
hess matte ink that very often the consideration of 
Worth While cog e rently too simple in character to be 
every wah before mer. who may have fathom- 
ape Many of scientific research in all subjects 
Most seful t to their professional work—has proved 
benefit of ‘g the busy practitioner, and resulted in 
Members, Practical and permanent kind to our 


Without further 





apology to the simplicity of my sub- 


» Ww 
sireatage fee very comprehensive has also the 


that my first notes will be upon the General Management 
of Feet, commencing with a few observations upon the 
Foal’s foot, without at any time professing to throw any 
new light on the subject or to put forward any novel 
principles of management, but I shall particularly en- 
deavour to introduce such points upon which some 
diversity of opinion exists, with the view to correcting 
errors of my friends or of my own as the case may be. 


Tue Foor or THE FOAL. 


At birth this is one of the most remarkable, and at 
the same time, one of the most beautifully arranged 
structures with which nature presents us. Instead of 
its lower or plantar surface being concave, as in the 
adult foot, it is supplied with several leaf like appendages, 
in structure much resembling soft leather, growing from 
the part upon which the frog is afterwards formed, while 
the parts which ultimately become known as the sole are 
covered with substance much resembling soft cartilage, 
which becomes thicker upon reaching the lower margin 
of the wall to which it becomes united, a depressed line 
marking the point of union all around; while it will 
also be observed that this bulbous structure is partly 
divided in places by small clefts or fissures. 

Professor Brown in a little work on the foot recently 
published says, “In the hoof of the foal the fibres of 
horn at the bottom of the foot are continued to a point, 
the fibres being joined together, not unlike a half-cleaned 
paint brush. No frog or bars or crust can be seen, but 
after a few days contact with the ground the brush-like 
masses of horn-fibre are broken off, and the sole becomes 
flat or slightly hollow, but never presents the deeply 
concave form until it has been brought under the knife 
of the shoeing-smith.”’ 

After careful examinations I cannot quite corroborate 
the above writer’s statement as to the early changes 
which occur to the young foot just subsequent to birth. 
I have searched in vain to find where “ the fibres of horn 
continued tp a point,” have become worn away or broken 
| off. Upon examining the foot within a few days of birth 
it is seen that the soft protuding masses upon the sole 
which at birth projected beyond the margins of the horn- 
fibres of the wall, have disappeared as if by collapse and 
contraction, permitting the before mentioned marginal 
border of the wall to reach the ground, thus forming the 
outside border of the plantar surface, and giving the 
parts within this border a condition of slight concavity 
in forming the sole, while the more loosely connected, 
longer pointed, leather-like appendages before des- 
cribed, have been drawn together in a beautiful arrange- 
ment to form the frog. For some days afterwards no 
cohesion may vecur between these frog-forming append- 
ages quite to their terminal parts, but after a fortnight I 
have found it difficult to distinguish marks of division. 
Nature’s primary design in thus providing the foetal foot 
with soft pad-like structures is doubtless protective, since 
the hoof even at’ birth is tolerably hard, and otherwise 
might be a cause of much injury during the act of par- 
turition, but I think other reasons exist to excite our 
admiration of nature’s beneficent intent, by further 
arranging that some of these soft, protecting structures 
shall quickly become non-existent when they have served 
their purpose, while other portions arrange themselves 
to form an organ which is of vital importance to preserve 
the foot through life. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE Foor. 


Most proprietors of large breeding establishments of 
racing stock are fully alive to the importance of supply- 
ing conditions under which the feet of their youngsters 
shall have every chance of proper development, paddocks 
of sound old turf on a dry porous subsoil, well shaded 
and yet well watered, with careful housing in roomy 
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ings are provided under which nature fails to 
supply this valuable stock with such feet as iigall proba- 


bility will never, unless afterwards a give* the 
animals or their owners any cause of le. And I 
would like to remark in this place that manyof us might 
often prevent much evil by a friendly hint to our farmer 


clients as to these facts. I find that with many small 
breeders the last consideration very frequently is the 
condition and care of the feet of their young horses. 
Many times I have seen promising two and three-year- 
olds with ragged, split feet, and growing into all’shapes 
but the right, when the most simple eagly attention 
would have averted disease or deformity. Instances are 
easily forthcoming as to the influences of surrounding 
conditions upon foot development :—place two foals at 
birth under quite opposite conditions, each having. good 
feet, the one upon wet meadows where its feet are seldom 
or never on firm ground, the other upon dry uplands: 
the first changes just described proceed slowly in the 
former case, and at weaning time from the meadow you 
have flat, soft, weak-soled feet, while upon the uplands 
they have grown a good shape, tough and durable in 
texture. 7 
We read that upwards of 22 centuries ago the renowned 
Xenophon insisted upon the importance of horses having 
good feet, since he wrote “ Incerta basis unstabile zdi- 
ficium ” and through alltime since the truth of this 
statement has never been denied, and in our time is 
daily covfirmed, although usually in the more ¥amiliar 
terms, “no faot, no horse,” being perhaps the t com- 
mon interpretation of the sentence.—* No foot ”—how 
frequently in our daily work we hear or use the express- 
ion, and how comes it that throughout th@e ages of 







progress and improvement, horses have no feet. 
than did those of thousands of years ago. responsi= 
bility for this state of things rests to a great Bxtent with 
the breeders and their advisers, and we as body are 
looked upon as the educated advisers refeMred to; but 
asa matter of fact we are seldom consuff@ im such 
matters,and when we are, the advice gi¥ea is. often 
silently ignored. With the breeder, particularly.’ of 


racing stock, the commercial consideration often out- 
weights all others, as he asks himself the question, “ what 
matters it to me, so that I can provide a combination of 
the fashionable strains to suit public taste, ayid obtain a 
good average for my yearlings?” although he is well 
aware by so doing he will reproduce, probably in an 
aggravated form, defects or conditions which it would be 
vastly better to to take all pains to eradicate. At the 
same time I have generally found less diffieulty as an 
adviser in such instances where it has been @ case of bad 
feet than with most of the other hereditary conditions 
and a sire which is known to have navienlar disease, 
club font, ring-bone, side-bone and such like affections 
is generally tatooed by breeders, whilst it isqwell known 
that many horses and mares leave the turf for the stud 
with thoroughly sound feet but subsequently acquire 
disease from neglect or mismanagement. 

Unfortunately hereditary predisposition, unsuitable 
conditions for development, and neglect of the young 
are but a few of the common causes in the production of 
“no foot.” In many instances no evil is wrought until 
the shoeing-smith begins his work. 5 

When the first horse shoe was forged and by whom is 
L believe, unknown, and whether Homet. who wrote 
sometime about a thousand years before the Christian 
era about “the brazen-footed steeds ” meant that the 
horses had hoofs like brass or that they wexgeshod with 
brass is uncertain, but since he also wrote, “beneath the 


armed hoofs of clatt’ring steed,” | think it m i 
ferred that the feet had protecting armour of de: kind. 

Dr. Fleming in his work upon “ Horse 
shoeing” gives Xenophon credit for the fir 
“ sandals ? 


a Horse- 
mention. 


of garniture ‘for the feet as says that 





Aristotle was the only Greek writer before the Christian 
era who referred to any defeuce of the kind for the feet 
of animals ; which were made of raw hide or coarse cloth, 
and used for camels. 

Fleming states it as his opinion that “ metallic badges 
of servile subjection ’’ were unknown to the ancient 
Greeks, and that the first reference to the subject subse- 
quent to the Christian era was. by Arrian (A.D. 200) who 
in comparing the human body to a pack-ass mentioned a 
kind of shoe for that animal. It is recorded that Nero 
(about A.B. 60) had his mules shod with silver, but they 
are supposed to have been the sandal-like shoes. 
Whether the Barbaric faces who overthrew the Roman 
Empire introduced the art of nailing shoes to horses 
feet, as is maintained by many eminent authorities, 
whether it was a common practice in the days of! Charle- 
magne, or not until the beginning of the Capet dynasty, 
although of great interest and importance to antiquarians 
and archeologists, matters little tu busy veterinarians. 
Whether the Romano-Frunkish or the Gallo-Roman 
specimen shoe at the British Museum is the more 
ancient is unimportant to us, but that their similarity to 
shoes of our time is very marked is a matter upon which 
we may with advantage reflect. 


How SHOEING IS CARRIED ON AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Many of us have no doubt witnessed the process of 
preparing a good foot for its first shoe. With a strong 
drawing knife, assisted by the hammer at its back, the 
lower parts of the wall are taken off, the sole pared out 
until the desired concavity is obtained, not forgetting to 
remove as much as possible of the bars also. Next the 
heels are “ opened out” by cutting a deep notch out of 
the wall on either’sidé 6f the frog, excising at the same 
time the remaining get-at-able portions of the bars, then 
with a few bold master strokes the frog is “ trimmed, 
which often means sliced away from heels to point, then 
it may be thought best to shorten the toe before ones, 
ing the knife for the rasp, Which is vigoriously appli 
from all available directions inMevelling down the foot. 
When sufficient ene has been expended, and the 
operator is satisfied with the finish made by the file-parts 
of the tool, the foot is taken forward first upon one 
then the other of his knees while the whole extent 
surface of the wall is filed down evenly and thoroughly 
and its lower edges are smoothed off. Next the 
plate of iron shaped like a shoe is placed ,upon < its 
and if the latter still appears a trifle too large :% A 
accommodation, further parings or raspings, of per? 
both are had recourse to. After cutting out 4 Poing 
the toe for the reception of the clip, the next yore ms 
is to heat the iron to such a de as his par 
notion pronounces the best for “fitting it 0D. gue it 3 
generally the dull red condition, taken from the - 
fixed for handling by driving a pritchel into one ce 
nail holes, and carried upon this it is again plac 
the foot, and the smith end avours by blowing ® points 
thick fumes which arise under his nose to § i 
of contact between horn and iron, and nay 
pressure upon those parts where horn aguas Da 
little the best of it. When all offending Por’ ont 
been thus burned down the iron well cooled 4 blacken 
of destruction is lifted ‘off¥the well eoete re remo 
dried up horn, most of the Gharred remains poksoo of 
with the knife, (but in some’ instances the PV. well 
heating and burning ete. are repeated), ‘hat he as 
satisfied mechanic is proudly conscious ing, “Oa 
obtained a level bearing. After further coo” 
holing”’ filing up and otherwise embellishin és, 
of iron is nailed upon what remains of the ed 3 second 
the nails have been hammered up and very [8 
filing is often thought necessary, and Som civen the 
ous workmen are not satisfied until they “th emery oo 
external surfaces a good rubbing dow? W? 
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After some blackened oil has been smeared all over the 
hoof, the operation is deemed satisfactorily finished, and 
the foot presents such an appearance as most dealers in 
horses delight to see. 

In other instances the foot has to be subjected to an 
extremely opposite course of preparations for shoeing, 
and the operator is forbidden to use the drawing knife 
under any circumstances whatever, which is certainly 
carrying the non-interference principle too far, since, 
although sufficient of the wall and bars may be removed 
with the rasp, the use of the knife is requisite to detach 
the partly desquamated portions of the sole, as well as 
useless ragged pieces of the frog, beneath which offensive 
matter would otherwise accumulate, and which is not 
removed even by washing out the feet in the ordinary 
hurried manner, whilst if remaining it acts injuriously 
upon the sound horn which lies in contact with it. 
Other horse-owners insist upon cold fitting. 

Practice dictates a middle course between these ex- 
treme systems; always favouring strictly conservative 
principles ; opposing a free use of the knife (particularly 
upon the frog) anda long continued application of the 
hot shoe in fitting. A skilful smith finds it only necessary 
tolightly apply it at a bright red heat to afford him all 
the indications he requires as to its fit, and this is by 
no means injurious to the horn, possibly beneficial, and 
certainly results in better adaptation of iron to horn 
than the method of fitting cold. The burning into place 
system cannot be too strongly condemned: what physio- 
logy teaches as to the removal of moisture from organized 
structures is particularly true in respect to the hoof :— 
“The importance of moisture as a constituent may be 
: If any 
tissue be subjected to heat sufficient to drive off the 
greater part of its water, all its characteristic physical 
properties are destroyed, aud what was previously 
elastic and flexible becomes hard and brittle.” (Kirk). 
Even though horn isa slow conductor of heat it cannot 
be doubted that those portions which are contiguous to 
what is burned out of the way have their characteristic 
physical properties impaired if not destroyed. Rasping 
the outsides of the wall and thereby removing the 
varnish-like periople should not be permitted. The skill 
ofthe smith is his ability to provide a perfectly level 
resting place for a perfectly level shoe which he has pre- 
pared for it, and in ordinary cases this can be done 
—— with the rasp, the toe of the foot always requir- 
Ps be rasped more than the quarters in order to main- 
outs natural obliquity of the foot upon the 
pr and which is of the utmost importance to 

ve—by these means so much only of the horn is 


removed as the growth 
shoe) demands, growth of the protected foot (by the 


So 
ME Extracts FROM THE WorKs oF ANCIENT AND 
ODERN WRITERS ON THE SUBJKCT. 


T ge 
Birdy work Ihave which is devoted to veterinary 
pablistest the farrier’s art is “ Markhain’s Masterpiece ”’ 

1 1717. A few extracts from the chapter on 


t man ; : } 
™ “gement may be amusing, if not very instruc- 


tive. 


Marknaw’ 
Jor the feak M's Masterpiece (1717) General observations 


and hoofs os hoofs of a horse.—“ Forasmuch as the feet 
and that a s & horse are the only instruments of labour, 


mall grief in that part deprives a man of the 


benefit and 
use of the rest, I think i i 
ee some geners] > ink it not amiss to show 


thet bos : Tve for the benefit of the feet. 


inward have a welt an inch deep or be twice as thick as 
the outside ; but if all this help not his enterfering then 
bring him into an amble, but if he will not amble then 
burn him with a hot iron between the legs, that the 
soreness thereof may make him go wide behind, which is 
an ordinary practice amongst the Italians and French- 
men. Give unto every shoe nine nails, on each side four 
and one in the midst, and let the shanks of the nails be 
very flat and thin, that if the hoof be naught they may 
yet keep the shoe firm with little hold; and the nearer 
that your nails are driven backward towards the heel 
(so it be without danger) the faster the shoe will fit. In 
iair ways pare the sole thin, but in frost or stony ways, 
pare as little as may be. 

Epwarp CoLeMAN (1798) on Parine THE FRoG.— 
“The horny frog if not contracted or raised above the 
ground is seldom or ever hard or inelastic, for where the 
external frog has been much exposed to pressure from 
below its internal cavity is preserved, expanded, and no 
lateral pressure is given to the sides of the sensible frog, 
but when the internal cavity of the horny frog becomes 
diminished the sides of the sensible frog become squeezed 
and inflamed. In proportion to the degree of inflamma- 
tion of the sensible frog, the external frog is heated, and 
from this morbid accumulation of heat the horny frog 
soon becomes dry and inelastic. It is not consistent 
with the wisdom and laws of nature that she should have 
formed an organ elastic in its structure, and placed in a 
situation much exposed to pressure, if that pressure had 
been pernicious and altered its original formation.” 

Prof. Bou.ry the most eminent French veterinarian 
has more recently written :— 

“ The art of the farrier ought to be to preserve to the 
hoof the integrity of its form essentially allied to that 
of its functions, and this result can only be obtained by 
leaving to the bars, the buttresses, (angles formed by the 
bars and wall), the frog and sole all their powers of resis- 
tance, in protecting them without interfering with their 
action, their contact with the ground, their suppleness or 
their natural flexibility.” 

Prof. Frep Smiru says “ Physiological Shoeing” con- 
sists in :— 

(1) The reduction of the wall to its proper propor- 
tions such as would have occurred through friction had 
no shoe been worn. 

(2) Fitting the shoe accurately to the outline of the 
foot, not altering the latter to fit the shoe. Rasping 
away the crust to fit the shoe not only renders the horn 
brittle but is so much Joss of bearing surface. 

(3) Leaving the wall intact, so far as its varnish-like 
layer is concerned. The practice of rasping the wall‘for 
appearance sake destroys the horn tubes, and allows of so 
much evaporation from the surface of the foot that the 
wall becomes brittle. 

(4) The sole not to be touched with the knife; it 
cannot be too thick, it is there for the purpose of pro- 
tection. 

(5) The bars not to be cut away; they are part of 
the wall and intended to carry weight. The shoe should 
rest on them. ae & 

(6) The frog to be uncut and left to attain its full 
growth, which can only occur through resting on the 
ground, No frog can perform its functions unless on a 
level with the ground surface of the shoe. _ 

(7) The pattern of the shoe is immaterial so long as 





it has a true and level bearing, and rests well and firmly 


notes and observations which you | on the wall and bars. The simpler the shoe the better, 
Know then | viz., one plain on both ground and foot surfaces, to be 


Tather too . i neet that you let your shoes before be secured with no more nails than necessary, as the nails 
20 cawking than too long, with strong spunges but | destroy the horn, and these are not to be driven higher 


Let your 


ou alt bs 
| but ig thee Dehind have no cawkins on the outside, 


» and your nails to have special good heads. | than needful, for high nailing is ruinous to feet.” 


Professor BrowN sums up in very few words :—“ The 


nterfere let the cawkins be on the inside to | basis of the art of shoeing is the principle of non-inter- 


make him cast outward, and let the inside of that side 
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ference, and it is not easy to carry this principle too 
far.”’ 





I have omitted to mention that frequently sufficient 


care is not observed in taking:offa shoe. The smith 


takes up the foot, places it between his knees and knocks 
out the clenches with his buffer and hammer, then with 
the pinchers he takes hold of the shoe and using the foot 
as a fulcrum draws off the shoe by main force. A care- 
ful smith will first gently loosen the shoe ty taking hold 
of each heel alternately, so as to draw the shoe at that 
part about half-an-inch from the foot, then after a sharp 
tap or two upon the shoe the nail heads will be seen to 
project, when each should be drawn out separately. 

On the 2nd of May, 1890, the Lord Mayor of London 
presided at an influential meeting at the Mansion House, 
held under the auspices of the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers with a view to taking steps in order to bring 
about a better system of shoeing horses. Lord More- 
ton, then President of the Royal Agricultural Society 
moved “ That in the opinion of this meeting it is highly 
desirable that arrangements should be made to promote 
the technical instruction and systematic registration of 
farriers or shoeing-smiths throughout the country.” 
This was seconded and carried unanimously. The scheme 
was heartily supported by the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; funds 
were subscribed, a registration committee was appointed 
and an organisation completed which has since been 
carrying out the objects of its promoters, more or less 
perfectly and successfully. 

Very few extensive reformations can be effected with- 
out some errors of detail or irregularities, and this one 
has been no exception to that rule, but the reform is not 
the less necessary on that account, and in my opinion it 
will be an unfortunate thing if the members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons finally decide no 
longer to assist the Worshipful Company of Farriers, in 
carrying it out. 

There is no doubt that in many instances more 
especially in country places, changing the designations 
of the blacksmith to that of some more important sound- 
ing title, particularly if the word farrier is selected, will, 
if carried out, be done at the expense of the particular 
veterinary surgeon in that locality, who has already 
sufficient to contend with to maintain the dignity of his 
calling and “keep the wolf from the door.” The public 
— and particularly small farmers—are only too ready, in 
these times of commercial depression, to be persuaded 
that the cheapest shop—no matter how dingy, is the 
proper oue to patronize. It has occurred to me asa 
possible solution of the difficulty respecting the registra- 

tion of blacksmiths, that they should not be permitted 
to use any single letters such as R.F. or R.S.S. after their 
names, but only the words in full Registered Shoeing 
Smith and never Registered Farrier. 

_That all members of our profession do not hold similar 
views upon the principles of shoeiny to those which I 
now express, | am well aware, and I will give you one 
instance of the fact. A horse-shoeing competition was 
announced to take place at one of the chief agricultural 
shows in my county last summer, under the auspices of 
the Farriers’ Company, and having two promising young 
smiths willing to enter the lists [ encouraged them in 
every possible way to doso. Having duly sent in their 
names and paid their fees, 1 procured Professor Brown’s 
little pamphlet, which without being too exhaustive 
gives, to my mind, just the amount of instruction and 
advice requisite. I[t was well studied, and mastered by 
them both. My parting injunctions as they went to the 
contest were that they should on no account forget the 
importance of conservative principles. In the pa ti- 
tion they did not disappoint me, their shoes Petr 
turned and finished, and their horses shod expeditiously 





and well. But both were entirely unsuccessful, the 
prize-winners went to work on totally opposite pringi- 
ples, setting boldly about their feet with knife and rasp, 
in fact proceeding much in the same manner as [ have 
described to you in condemnatory terms-—not furgetting 
the employment of emery cloth to finish off their rasp- 
ings—to the satisfaction of the judges and advantage to 
themselves. 


Storppinc HorskEs FEeEr. 


Professor Fred Smith’s excellent book on “ Veterinary 
Physiology ” gives us an analysis of the normal horn of 
the foot as follows :— 


Wall Sole Frog 

Water 24735 37:°065 42:54 

Organic matter 74740 62600 57-27 

Salts ‘525 «1335 19 
100 100- 100 


Thu: although the wall contains about one quarter of 
its weight of water, the sole has more, and the frog still 
more, or over 42 per cent. The wall at the heels besides 
being thinner contains more moisture than the wall at 
the toe, and this moisture ensures its elasticity. The 
younger the horn—that is the nearer to the coronet, the 
more moisture it contains, the older horn, if uninjured, 
being tougher and more resisting. Since, then, mois- 
ture is such an important element in maintaining the 
foot in a healthful state, it follows that a liberal supply 
is desirable; but if a foot has not been deprived of its 
natural protective structures by rasping, paring, or burn- 
ing, it will not require that much of that supply shall be 
from without; the moisture from without as commonly 
found necessary and supplied by means of stopping, 
chiefly called for to remedy the evil results of shoeing 
abuses. I do not say that an occasional application of 
the favourite “farmyard and clay stopping” is injurious 
in those cases where horses are constantly standing upod 
perfectly dry litter, and seldom taken out, but I thik 
that we, as educated advisers, should suggest to stable- 
men a less objectionable substitute in cases where some 
supply of mvisture is deemed requisite. 


MARKHAM ON STOPPING. 


Markham, from whose amusfng “ Masterpiece ” I have 
already quoted, tells us that in 1717 the stopping! 
was similar to that in general use at the present time. 
He wrote— 

“ After travel. ever stop the inside of the hoof with 
cow’s dung, and rub the outside and the coronet withs 
sward of fat bacon—for that will keep a tough, smooth, 
and a sound hoof.” If you mean to preserve your 
horse’s hoofs from any grief whatsoever, you shall, a 
cording to the opinion of the ancient farriers, take three 
heads of garlick, a little bundle of rue, six ounces ° 
alum beaten into powder, two pounds of old grease, » 
the dung of an ass, boil them all very wel! together, the 
therewith stop your horse’s hoof once a day. hog's 
farriers used to anoint his hoofs with turpentine, 0g 
grease and honey, warmed and molten together, ‘him is 
a like quantity, then pare the foot well, and shoe 
the new of the moon, two or three cays after 
change.” 


sail ; Fret. 
Errects or DirrereNt Kinps oF BrvpiNne 0% F 


We shall all agree that certain kinds of bedding 
commou use are a cause of unsounduess 12 the 
horses. Ihave not yet met with anything ee his is 
wheat straw, but at the present time the price “A has to 
so high that in most establishments a 5U ese 
be found, and peat-moss is the most commen” g soy 
my district. This may be used without maint it 
serious iujury to the hoof structures. Bach tions f2 
should be carefully looked over and all wet P ides of the 
moved, the remainder being removed to the *! 
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stall or box, and every particle’ picked or crushed out of 
the feet. But it is not. good litter to “ rough” horses 
upon, it will in time cause much softening of the horny 
structures, and destroy the external parts of the frog. I 
have known sawdust as it is called, that is wood dust, 
from coniferous trees have a similar effect, but that from 
other wood as elm, ash, oak and such like, I have found 
uw very cheap and good substitute for straw. 

Nowadays little care is taken as to the influence of the 
conditions under which working horses are constantly 
kept, in Xenophon’s time he recommended a stone 
pavement for horses to stand upon, to harden their feet 
and make them tough, and says :—‘ This sort of pave- 
ment will cool, harden, and improve his foot merely by 
his standing upon it, and will preserve the same advan- 
tage to his hoofs as he would if he went upon stony 
roads every day.” Other ancient writers upon the sub- 
ject gave similar advice which was obviously sound, since 
they are said to have used no shoes iu those times. Even 
uow horse-owners should know that it will be to the ad- 
vantage of sound feet if for some hours each day their 
animals feet are either exercised or allowed to be 
brought into contact with firm ground. 

I had intended writing some notes upon the methods 
of preventing slipping, and the employment of leather 
and other artificial soles and frog-pads, but time does 
not allow, and if it did I should hardly be bold enough 
to read them, and trespass further upon your kind in- 
dulgence. Permit me to tender to all present my 
humble thanks for your patient attention to my some- 
what disconnected and commonplace paper, but if the 
outcome of my effort is that but a singlemember of our 
body has acquired sounder knowledge on this import- 
aut subject than he hitherto possessed I shall feel 
rewarded for my trouble, and be thankful to my feeble 
“Foot Notes.” 


<a 








NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





The usual quarterly meeting of the North of England 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the Hotel 
Metropole, Newecastle-upon-Tyne, on Friday, Nov. 17th. 
Mr. G. Elphick ocenpied the chair in the absence of the 
President, Mr. W. Hunter, through ill health. There 
bag also present, Messrs. G. R. Dudgeon, Sunderland ; 
rt TeeTOROr, Bedlington ; J. W. T. Moore, Hedworth ; 
7 Gofton, North Shields; Prof. F. W. Wilson, C. 
Stephenson, Major Durant and W. A. Hancock, New- 
castle ; and R. Rutherford, Esq., Edinburgh. 

' he minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
ead and adopted. 

a of regret for inability to be present were re- 

j tom the president (W. Hunter), Prof. Williams 
-B. Nisbet, J. K. Peele, J.P. 


nen OF OFFICERS FOR THE Ensurna YEAR. 
to teint <a gentlemen were unanimously elected 
dents Mr. A en W. Ashton Hancock ; vice-presi- 
Pa 4 Ivas and Mr. Mitchell; hon. sec. and 
Elphick re ge T. Finney ; auditors, Messrs. G. 
vice-presi dents, caine ae committee: President, 


tenting teartord of Edinburgh delivered a very in- 


Horse,”” ecture on « Diseases of the Bowels in the 
Which Mess geod discussion took place at. the close, in 
geon, Major Don @Phenson, D. Macgregor, G. R. Dud- 
‘ook part, urant, John Gofton and the Chairman 
A unani 
ford thee vote of Senin was accorded Mr. Ruther- 
‘lusion of t : . 
© members adjourned for ee eee ohich 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





The 182nd ordinary general meeting was held in the 
theatre of the College, November 22nd, 1893, at 6.30 p.m. 
Mr. F. W. Carless in the chair. There were present 
Prof. McFadyean, Prof. Hobday, Mr. Reynolds, 
M.R.C.V.S, and 50 members. 

Mr. F. W. Dowell introduced a very interesting speci- 
men of fracture of the head of the femur, relating the 
history and full particulars of the case ; and Mr. Jarvis 
brought forward several calculi recently removed from 
the colon of a mare, also the femur of a pig which had 
been fractured and become repaired. 

The subject of the evening was a very interesting and 
clearly detailed essay by Mr. Reeks on “ The Dentition 
of the Horse as a guide to his age.”” Mr. Reeks dealt 
very ably with his subject and in a manner which showed 
him to be a close observer and to have had considerable 
practical experience. 

The way to tell the age of a horse from birth to 20 
years was put very lucidly, and the usual illegal methods 
of tampering with the teeth iu order to make the animal 
appear older were described. 

A discussion ensued, after which votes of thanks 
were passed to the essayist and chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 











LINCOLNSHIRE V.M.A.—-CORRECTIONS. 


Sir, 

In the report of meeting in your issue of Nov. 18 there 
are three errors, which I should feel obliged if you will 
notice. 

Capt. Russell in returning thanks for a message of 
condolence in June, is made to say that he regretted he 
was unable to write to the members, it should be “ unable 
to be with.” In my paper, two ounces of aloes, and in 
another place two drams, in each case should be “ six 
drams.” In the discussion, Capt. Russell speaking, 
“ sneezing and turning up of the lip” should be “ sneer- 
ing.” 

Joun A. Rosinson, Hon. Sec. 

Market Deeping, Nov. 20. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


COMMUNICABILITY OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE FROM CATTLE TO MAN. 


By G. Trarrorp Tvuke, L.R.C.P. and 8.E., L.F.P.S.G. 
Bultfontein, Orange Free Estate, South Africa., 


Having lately had under my notice several cases in 
which foot-and-mouth disease has been communicated 
from the contaminated animal to human beings, I think 
that a short statement regarding the mode and progress 
of the disease will be of some interest. 

In all the cases I have seen the virus has been imbibed 
through drinking milk from some cow suffering from the 
disease, and could be directly traced to that source. The 
first noticeable symptoms are pain in the mouth and 
throat, with cedematous swelling of the gums and enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils and submaxillary.glands. The pro- 
cesses of swallowing and mastication are attended with 
much pain and difficulty. The tongue at first appears 
red and slightly swollen, followed by the formation of a 
white false membrane over the whole surface of the 
organ, small pustular eruptions appearing at the tip and 





W. Asnton Hancock, Hon. Sec. 
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ulcerations now form, scattered over the interior of the 
mouth, the roof and floor, and both surfaces of the gums 
being alike affected, as well as the mucous membrane of 
the lips. Thus the whole mucous lining of the mouth 
and fauces is ina state of much inflammation, accompanied 
by numbers of small ulcerating points, thas causing 
considerable pain and inconvenience. The system 
generally is also affected, as the disease is attended by 
febrile symptoms more or less marked, and a general feel- 
ing of malaise. 

The peculiar point in connection with this affection, in 
which it differs from that of cattle, is that the trouble 
seems confined to the mouth ana thrvat alone, no abnor- 
mal appearances of the feet havirg been noticed. 

The disease yields readily to treatment, a wash for the 
mouth and throat of chlorate of potassium, along with 
the application of borax honey, being in all cases success- 
ful in producing a cure when combined with general 
tonic treatment by iron and quinine. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


GLANDERS. 


In the House of Commons— 

Sir F. Szeacer Hunt asked the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether the partial enforcement of 
the Glanders Order Act, 1892, by the London County 
Council has resulted in reducing the disease called 
glauders in the metropolis; if not, whether he was 
prepared tu make the provisions of Clause 19 cuom- 
pulsory. 

Mr. GARDNER :—I am happy to say that a consider- 
able diminution in the num»er of horses reported to 
have been attacked with glanders in Loudon has taken 
place since the order referred to came in force, the num- 
ber being 1837 in the 52 weeks ended the 14th ultimo, as 
compared with 2478 in the corresponding period for 
1891 2. My opinion with regard to the provisions of 
Article 19 remains unchanged, but [ do not feel that 
under existing ciccumstances [ should be justified in 
making those provision compulsory. 


ANTHRAX AMONG HORSES. 


Mr. H. Hoare asked the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention had been called to the 
cases of anthrax that had appeared among Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s horses at Litlington, in Cambridgeshire ; 
whether he was aware that 600 tons of the very best 
manure, worth 6s. a ton, were ordered by the local 
authority to be disinfected by being well mixed with hot 
lime ; whether, as that process had destroyed its manurial 
value, there were any funds available out of which some 
compensation could be paid for the loss inflicted on Mr 
Russell by the action of the local authority; whether he 
was aware that, in addition, Mr. Russell had lost nine 
horses from anthrax; and whether, since in sume of 
these cases their deaths might have been due to the 
action of the authority in closing the premises, there 
were any means by which some compensation might be 
paid to him for his loss as well as for the expense to 
which he was put by the closing of his premises, 

Mr. GaroNer :—I have been in communication with 
the local authority regarding this matter, and | am in- 
formed that uu their becoming aware that anthrax had 
broken out on Mr, Russell's premises and that that 
gentlemen had already lost nine horses from the disease 
steps were at ounce taken to cleanse and disinfect the 
prewises in pursuance of Article 11 of the Anthrax 
Order of 1892. Lt was necessary to treat some 400 tous 
or more of manure with quick-lime, but whether the 
result was the loss stated in the question [ am not able 





tosay. There is no reason to suppose that the deaths of 
the horses were in any way due to the action of the local 
authority, inasmuch as they occurred ‘prior to such 
action being taken. With regard to the question of 
compensation, I have to say that, although I much regret 
that Mr. Russell should have suffered so severe a loss by 
reason of the outbreak of disease on his premises, there 
exists no power under the statute under which he could 
be awarded compensation, either for the animals dyixg of 
disease or for any loss occasioned by the cleansing and 
disinfection of the premises. 1 may add that, although 
the nine horses died at intervals between the end of 
March and the 27th of July, no notice was given to the 
local inspector until the 26th of July.—The Times. 








Prosecution under the V.S. Act. 


Marylebone Police Court, before Mr. Plowden, on 
Tuesday 21st November, 1893, Mr. John Dawson of 
974 Henry Street, High Street, St. Johns Wood, was 
summoned by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
for av infringement of the 17th section of the Veteri- 
nary Surgeons Act, 1881. Mr. Thatcher the College 
solicitor, prosecuted. 

Evidence was given that the defendant displayed the 
words, “ Veterinary Forge.” 

The defendant stated that he acted iu ignorance of the 
law and that as soon as the summons was issued he had 
removed the woras complained of. 

Mr. Plowden said that as he had done that, he should 
only inflict a small penalty, and fined him tive shillings 
and costs, cautioning him at the same time to be more 
careful in the future. 


Tuberculosis in Cattle. 


Two heifers which were sold in a Dumfries mart (Mr 
Harrison’s) recently, and both of which came from ove 
farm, were condemned as unfit for human food because 
inspection of the carcases after the animals had been 
slaughtered disclosed the presence of tuberculosis—to 4 
very small extent, we perm. in one case. Oneh 
been bought by Mr. Irving Mifligan, sen., at £12 2s. 6d. 
and the other by Mr. Hamilton, Friars’ Vennel, at fl4 
15s. Both gentlemen are members of the fleshers 
defence association, and the committee has voted them 
£9 1s. 10d. and £11 18s. respectively, being in each cas? 
three-fourths of the purchase money, as compensst 
for their loss. It is stated that, although the meat h 
been condemned, persons working about the slaughter 
house were allowed to possess themselver of cuts © i 
in place of having it destroyed. 


Suspected .Horse Poisoning. 


The inhabitants of Holt were considerably astonish 
when they heard that Mr. Wiliam Rush, one ” mt 
oldest tradesmen and farmers in the place, had ace 
very valuable farm horses. It appears that the a 
were worked as usual in the morning, but at noe 
refused to eat their food. On working ag! . pee 
afternoon they appeared sluggish and unilt to rt the 
at about 4 o’clock Mr. Rush ordered ey eet 
stable. Serious symptoms speedily showed the v8, 
and the attendance of Mr. James R. Gooch, mals be 
of Holt, was called in. After seeing the es mond, 
asked for further assistance, when Mr. John et of 
of Bale, was sent for. During the night * hibited the 
most valuable horses died. All the horses € ae of 8 


same symptoms. They have been epee Jeave 02 
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been ascertained. The stomachs of the dead animals 
are to be analysed, and every effort will be made to trace 
the nature of the poison. The police authorities searched 
Rudd’s house, but the result of their investigation has 
not yet transpired. A later account stated that six of 
the seven horses had succumbed, and the teamman Rudd 
had been arrested by the police on suspicion. Much 
sympathy is expressed in the town with Mr. Rush in his 
great loss, which cannot be replaced for £200.—The Nor- 
wich Mercury. 


ACTION AGAINST A VETERINARY SURGEON. 


John Barclay, cowkeeper, Blundellsands, brought an 
action against Daniel Charnock, veterinary. surgeon, 
Wavertree, for £22 10s., the value of a cow, which, the 
plaintiff alleged, died in consequence of negligent and 
improper treatment by the defendant. 

Mr. Segar, instructed by Mr. Dean, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. W. F. Taylor, instructed by Mr. C. E. 
Nield, fur the defendant. 

The plaintiff's case was that in September last the 
defendant was called to attend a cow of his while she was 
calving. ‘he cowapparently had been startled by a dog 
afew days previously, and there were symptoms of some- 
thing being wrong with the animal when the defendant 
was called in. The defendant, however, after examining 
the cow, expressed his opinion that it was all right, and 
he afterwards treated it as he thought fit to facilitate 
the birth of the calf. After very drastic treatment ex- 
tending over a quarter of an hour, it was found that 





there were two calves, both of which were born dead. 
The plaintiff alleged that all that was done was in accor- | 
dance with the orders of the defendant, and no direction | 
of his was omitted to be carried out. The plaintiff | 
alleged that a terrible amount of violence was resorted | 
to; that the defendant did not know until after the | 
ee of one calf had been attempted by means of ropes, 
at there were really two calves, and that the ropes were | 
aa to the forefeet of one calf and the neck of the | 
other. Eight men pulled on the ropes, but without re- | 
ae what was supposed to be one calf, and eventually | 
rs true cause of the difficulty becoming known, the | 
rs roan separately extracted. The cow died a few | 

a hem aud the present action was brought to 
tiff thee — of it. It was also alleged by the plain- | 
| seenen : e defendant had been negligent in not giving | 
ae attention to the cow aiter the birth. Several men | 
slaissaer pulling on the ropes, were called in support of | 
+. cin a one of them stating that all that was done | 
wring me to the defendant’s directions, who kept | 
uring th em “ Pull away, pull away, its coming.” 
jr I © process he (witness) made some remon- | 
» but was told not to interfere. He then left, | 


ea ; 
treated, he considered that the cow was being badly ! 


| 
who was pulling on the ropes, said | 
efore known such an amount of force | 
» aud the others who were pulling did | 
rope broke that there were two calves, | 


vered that they had been pulling at | 


Another Witness 
that he ad never b 
Used to a cow. He 
hot kuow until the 


_ Mr. Tous her and the feet of the other. 

it Was the = of ther, veterinary surgeon, deposed that | 
4 cow under na h 4 veterinary surgeon when attending 
of the calf op al circumstances to ascertain the position | 
be right to atte ves. It would under no circumstance 
and if jt were sg to extract two calves simultaneously, | 
eruel, and it he he would describe it as negligent and 
had never eee endanger the life of thecow. He 
% iach force of a case where it was necessary to use | 


or 
‘rule 9° Would be supplied by the eight men. | 
| 


& cow . . ‘ 
“UY Veterinary would give birth to a calf without 
“ry assistance. The retention of the after 








birth might cause blood poisoning and so cause the 
death of the cow. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Taylor the witness said that 
he had not latterly had much experience in such 
matters with cows, and it might be five years since he 
was engaged at a birth. A veterinary surgeon must 
always be certain before using the rope that the feet 
and head to which it is attached belong to the same calf. 

For the defence Mr. Taylor contended that the defend- 
ant having been in practice for many years as a veterin- 
ary surgeon, and being quite familiar with operations 
of this description, it was unreasonable to believe that he 
had done what was alleged against him. He also held 
that there had been no negligence or carelessness ou the 
part of the defendant. 

Defendant was called, and said he had been in practice 
as a surgeon for many years. On the 8th of September 
he examined plaintiff’s cow, aud as far as he could judge 
there was only one calf. He denied the statement that 
there were eight men pulJing at the ropes, but held that 
there were only three, and added that he told them to 
pull the rope steadily, which they did. Finding some- 
thing was wrong he made a further examination, and dis- 
covered that there was a second calf. He never attempt- 
ed to deliver the animal of two calves at once. It was 
not possible that the head of a first calf aud the fore feet 
of a second would be visible at once. By Mr. Segar— 
Death was due to inflammation, but it was not brought 
on by the force used. The rope never broke, neither was 
undue violence used. A man vamed Sloane, a veterinary 
surgeon, said from the experience he had had in deliver- 
ing calves, he thought in taking the course described the 
defendant was quite justified. Several cases had come 
under his notice where much force was used co deliver a 
cow ofa calf. A verdict for the defendant was found by 
the jury.—The Liverpool Courier. 
Surgery in China. 

Ina recent issue of The China Medical Missionary 
Journal, published in Shanghai, Dr. J. C. Thomson hasa 
very interesting article on surgery in China. Referring 
to the great fortitude of the Chinaman under surgical 
operations, Dr. Thomson says that even now it is 
frequently put to the test in circumstances where sur- 
geous in isolated situations are compelled to undertake 
operatioas unaided, or where otherwise the employment 
of chloroform is contraindicated, and in the minor 
operations of surgery. When so tested the Chinaman 
will endure without flinching a degree of pain that to 
the mere highly-developed nervous system of the 
Westerner would be well-nigh impossible. His experi- 


' ence also goes to confirm the general testimony regard- 


ing the remarkable recuperative power of the Chinese 
after surgical injuries. The reasons he suggests are the 
simpler feeding habits of the Chinese, the rare occurrence 
of albuminuria or glycosuria, and their equable mental 
constitution. With reference to the Chinese surgeons 
who have already been trained by the medical mission- 
aries Dr, Thomson says his observation of these men lead 
him to the conviction that the Chinese are fitted to take 
at least a respectable place as surgeons, and that a time 
is coming when Chinese surgery will give favourable 
results. As to the reception native surgeons are likely 
to have at the hands of their countrymen, he says the 
chief obstructing elements are certain restrictions of the 
Chinese Penal Code, the native prejudices in favour of 
ancient methods, the powerful anti-foreign feeling that 


| prevails in China, the vested interests of the native 


practitioners, the influence of ancestral worship, and the 
prevalent notions as to the future state. Serious as 
these are the writer remarks that each individual who 
has been successfully submitted to the surgeon’s knife 
becomes the centre of a little circle prepared to pin their 
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faith when need arises to the foreigner’s methods, and 
such circles are daily increasing. The progress is slow, 
but it is steady. “ Surgery in China, though in the past 
crude, semi-barbarous, spasmodic, promising much, 
accomplishing little ; though in the present a vanishing 
quantity, a system of quackery, uncontrolled, oftener 
doing harm than any good ; yet possesses in the constitu - 
tion of the Chinaman all the advantages and few of the 
drawbacks known elsewhere, and will undou!tedly in the 
future take a high place, worthy of the great nation which 
has maintained its identity and possessed a true civiliza- 
tion during thousands of years.” ° 


The Poitou Jacks of France. 


Mr. E. Goodwin Preece, of Shrewsbury, in company 
with M. le Vicomte d’Ethohegoyen, of Abbeville, recent- 
ly visited the leading breeding establishments in the west 
central districts of France, fur the purpose of selecting 
a few jacks of the famous Poitou breed for export to 
South Africa, where they are extensively used in cross- 
ing with the native mares, and produce mules of immense 
power and stamina, capable of sustaining a great amount 
of heavy work on food very small in quantity and in- 
ferior in quality. They also live and work to a great 
age, and stand the trying climate and bad roads better 
than any other equine breed. The prices that are ob- 
tainable for the jacks are simply astonishing, from £100 
to £500 beivyg the geveral run of prices, aud nothing 
good can he had at less than £150. There was the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining suitable specimens of 
sufficient size, bone, and quality at this figure, it being 
especially difficult to obtain nice pasterns and good feet. 
When it is noted that they stand from 13.2 to 15 hands 
hands high, and measure from 84 to 10 inches of flat, 
flinty bone below the knee, carrying long shaggy coats 
almost similar to goats, an idea can be formed of their 
appearance which 1s anything but prepossessing. These 
animals are kept in a very untidy and dirty condition 
even by the largest breeders. Most of their legs and 
in a very neglected state. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS EVIDENCE IN 
COURT. 
SIR, 

Regarding my letter in last week’s Record you were 
pleased to make some remarks, not very complimentary 
You said that [ adopted “ A Curious View,”’ “ that when 
any divergeuce of opinion is expressed in a witness box 
s‘me of the witnesses must either be fools or rogues.”’ i 
never expressed nor implied such an opinion, and beg of 
you to correct your language accordingly. Surely we 
may differ in opinion without calling each other such 
nasty names, if not | shall retire. With reference té the 
discussion which sook place at the S.C.V.M.A. meeting. I 
must say that [ am pleased with the temperate came 
in which a number of the members spoke. There is one 
noted exception, against whose language, J most stron 1 
protest, and I think that some explanation is re ad 
from him. [ mean Mr. Martin, who is reported Pay have 
said, “T believe there are men in our profession, and I 
say it without any fear of contradiction who will ive 
evidence in Courts of law in support of cases brou he b 
the RS.P.C.A., simply because they are paid to de 80 % 
This I think is a gross libel on the profession, and unless 
-he names the members he refers to, he ought to with- 
draw the language, which upon reflection, I hope he will 





do. 1 do not agree with all you said either, for instance, 
in cases of doubt, “ that in such a case the doubt should 
be given in favour of the owner.” I think not for 
several reasons ; first, because a horse cannot plead for 
himself ; second, because the law was framed for his pro- 
tection, he ought, therefore, to get the benefit of the 
doubt ; third, because it is the first and bounden duty of 
every veterinary surgeon to protect avimals from disease 
and pain. The argument put forward by you that a man 
has to work when he suffers pain, is no justification for 
the infliction of such upon animals. Again sir, it is not 
amatterof £ s. d. “of spending £5 or £10 in getting up 
a strong case in self defence,” base idea! It is a question 
whether an animal is fit for work, or working in pain, 
and not of sentiment. I am sorry that you and many 
others seem t9 leave the animal’s feelings out of con- 
sideration altogether, as if they had no claim upon your 
attention and sympathy.— Yours faithfully, 
Oxtord, Nov. 27th. Jas. P. S&S. Waker. 


A BOOK EXCHANGE. 
Sir, 

I wish to make a suggestion. Many of us have books 
we don’t want, and nearly all want some they have not 
got. Could you not devote a column of the advertising 
pages of The Record to some sort of list which might 
facilitate exchanges.— Yours etc., 

A Booxkmay. 


[We accept the suggestion. See page VI.} 


THE REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS. 
Sir, 
In face of Mr. Hunting’s “clear and straightforward” 
reply to my questions I desire to express my great 
satisfaction that his conduct is quite free from taint of 
self interest. I make no apolugy for the suspicions 
harboured as the circumstances were at least compromise 
ing and required explanation. Our public men cannot 
be allowed to assume the position claimed for Cesar 
wife, as their actions are our actions, and we 1 
longer intend to give anyone unlimited confidence. 

You¥% sincerely, “ VERITAS. 


Sir, . 
I short time ago there was some correspondence 2 
your paper with regard to the use of the term Farrer. 
Now in this district a well known veterinary surge0? 
been giving lectures on what is termed on the posters 
“ Farriery.”’ ' ch 
Now these lectures I understand have been ne 
enjoyed by representative audiences, but the subject the 
not horse-shoeing (as one would have supjosed — 
bills) but it was more allied to veterinary medicine 
surgery. Be ; 
I have not a word to say about the giving of ee 
tures, as I think they are a good thing, but w* 
complain of is the use of the word Farriery. antt7 
To my mind this is not the way to educate the vaee 
public and show them that there is a difference blige by 
a veterinary surgeon and a farrier. You will 0 
inserting this in your next issue.—Yours truly, avs. 
G. K. Watxer, M.RU." 


" on :—Mest® 
Communications, Books, AND PaPers RECEIVED Walker, 

J. B.S. Walker, W. A. Hancock, H.C. Reeks, 9 5.) 

‘* Constant Reader,” ‘‘ Evening Telegraph ( ee 


Bromsgrove, Nov. 30. 
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